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XVI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

in which it was stated that the Executive Committee of that 
Association had voted in favor of the year 1900 for a pro- 
posed Philological Congress. 

On motion of the Secretary it was voted that the Modern 
Language Association of America concurs in the choice of 
the year 1900, and also propose December of that year as the 
month, for the holding of a Philological Congress. It was also 
voted that the Secretary of the Association, under the direction 
of the Executive Council, be authorized to represent the in- 
terests of the Association in the arrangements that may be 
made for such a Congress. 

3. "La Vie de Sainte Catharine d' Alexandria, as contained 
in the Paris MS. La Clayette." By Professor H. A. Todd, 
of Columbia University. [To be printed in Publications, xv.] 

4. "Luis de Le6n, the Spanish poet, humanist, and mystic." 
By Dr. J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University. [Printed in 
Publications, xiv, 267 f.] 

5. "German-American ballads." By Professor M. D. 
Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania. [For an ab- 
stract of this paper see Modern Language Notes, xiv, p. 99.] 

6. "The Latin and Anglo-Saxon Juliana." By Professor 
James M. Garnett, of Baltimore. [Printed in Publications, 
xiv, 279 f] 

7. "Transverse alliteration in Teutonic poetry." By Pro- 
fessor O. F. Emerson, of Western Reserve University. 

In the absence of the author, this paper was presented, 
with comments, by Professor A. S. Cook; Professor J. L. 
Hall discussed the subject. 

8. " Modern poetry, and the revival of interest in Byron." 
By Professor George L. Raymond, of Princeton University. 

After referring to the new editions of Byron, to the fact that the novel 
has largely taken the place in public interest formerly occupied by poetry, 
to the lack of high appreciation for the poetry of Tennyson and of writers 
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influenced by him on the part of many English-speaking people, and of 
virtually all foreign critics of distinction, Prof. Raymond said that the 
feature that separated verse of this school from that preceding it, was 
the greater attention given to the musical flow of the syllables, — a feature 
imparting to Modern English poetry almost as distinctive a character as 
the rhythmical balance of lines imparted to the poetry of the age of Pope. 
He then went on as follows : 

Years ago, Lessing in his Laocoon did a permanent service for criticism, 
by distinguishing the motive of poetry from that of painting. Is it im- 
portant in our day that the same motive should be distinguished from that 
of music ? Is there any difference between the mental effects produced by 
poetry and by music, which makes either art ineffective in the degree in 
which it trespasses upon the domain of the other? Let us try to answer 
this question. Both, being arts, appeal, of course, to the imagination; 
that is to say, they cause images to appear in the mind. But the two differ 
in the ways in which they determine what these images shall be. The 
inarticulated sounds heard in music, unless accompanied by words, can 
suggest to the mind no more than a general emotive tendency — active or 
restful, triumphant or desponding, gay or sad, as the case may be. This 
tendency influences the general direction of thought; but it leaves the 
mind free to determine for itself exactly what shall be the form of the 
thought, or the image. The same melody or harmony may make a fisher- 
man think of a storm at sea, a rustic of a wind-swept forest, or a soldier of 
a battlefield. On the contrary, the articulated words heard in poetry, all 
have specific meanings. They indicate that of which the listener should 
think, and they are effective in the degree in which they indicate this with 
great definiteness. This definiteness, moreover, is caused by that which 
distinguishes an effect produced upon imagination when, in addition to 
thinking of something audible, it thinks of something visible. Words are 
usually significant of objects or conditions that' can be seen. When we 
say horse, house, hut, hill, pastime, undermine, overlook, even sometimes go and 
come, we imaginatively perceive that which is mentioned. Now it is the 
peculiar function of poetry, the art in which the appeal to the imagination 
is made through words, to awaken in the mind consecutive series of defi- 
nite visual conceptions — to lift thought into a region where it is surrounded 
on every side by those images of the real which we call the ideal. This is 
an effect which the novel, picturing life as it does, almost inevitably 
produces. But poetry can and should produce it still more emphatically, 
because, in addition to presenting a poetic subject, it can, to an extent 
scarcely possible in prose, express this in poetic language, — that is, in 
language every separate phrase and word of which is picturesque, as in the 
following from Shakespeare, "Lost in the labyrinth of thy fury," "Thou 
art all ice, thy kindness freezes,'' " My soul hath elbow-room," " He hath 
strangled his language with his tears;" or this from Longfellow, — 
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Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

This last stanza is characteristic of Longfellow, a writer who, though a 
contemporary, was not a follower of Tennyson. Does the visual effect of 
the style give us one reason for Longfellow's wide popularity, a popularity 
as great in England and Germany as in our own country ? Observe, too, 
that this visual effect of which we have been speaking can be compelled in 
the imagination through a representation of even objects and conditions 
which are described as being in themselves extremely vague in outline, as 
in Milton's description of Satan, or Tennyson's of the barge that came to 
bear away King Arthur. 

But now, when the musical effects of poetry are supposed to compensate 
for the absence of other legitimate effects — such as the visual which we are 
here considering — then the poet may fail to make as much of these latter 
as he should. He may fail to develop a very important part of his poetic 
possibilities. Often, in reading Tennyson and more often in reading Swin- 
burne, the reader, while conscious of certain audible sensations of great 
delicacy and sweetness, is not conscious of any definite and distinct pictures ; 
and just in the degree in which this is true he fails to be lifted out of his 
actual visual surroundings into that realm of the imagination no less visual 
into which it is the peculiar function of poetry to transport one. Notice 
these entire stanzas from Swinburne : — 

So much we lend indeed, 

Perforce, by force of need. 
So much we must; even these things and no more 
The far sea sundering and the sundered shore 

A world apart from ours, 

So much the imperious hours, 
Exact, and spare not ; but no more than these 
All earth and all her seas 

From thought and faith of trust and truth can borrow, 
Not memory from desire, nor hope from sorrow. 

A Parting Song. 
Praise him, O winds that move the molten air, 
O light of days that were, 
And light of days that shall be ; land and sea, 
And heaven and Italy : 

Praise him, O storm and summer, shore and wave, 
O skies and every grave ; 
O weeping hopes, O memories beyond tears, 
O many and murmuring years, 
O sounds far off in time and visions far, 
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O sorrow with thy star, 

And joy with all thy beacons; ye that mourn, 

And ye whose light is born ; 

O fallen faces, and O souls arisen, 

Praise him from tomb and prison. A Song of Italy. 

Notice the following too, — a remarkably successful description so far as 
concerns the method of representation possible to sounds : — 

And gentler the wind from the dreary 

Sea-banks by the waves overlapped, 
Being weary, speaks peace to the weary 

From slopes that the tide-stream hath sapped ; 
And sweeter than all that we call so 

The seal of their slumber shall be, 
Till the graves that embosom them also 

Be sapped of the sea. — By the North Sea. 

Is it hypercritical to 6ay that poetry of this kind manifests a tendency to 
emphasize the visual suggestions too slightly, to make them depend too 
largely upon obscure associations ; and, therefore, that, at times, this poetry 
fails to satisfy all the requirements of imagination ? Is it strange that 
many, especially foreigners not acquainted with the subtler suggestions of 
our English words, should experience a sense of relieved tension, when 
they find outlines larger, broader, bolder, — outlines that, without borrow- 
ing the glasses of those accustomed to search for nice discriminations, they 
can see, as it were, with naked eye; and see literally, as they can, for 
instance, those that make up these passages from Byron : — 

'Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply dowD ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining ? 

— The Siege of Corinth. 

Sweeps his long arm — that sabre's whirling sway 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay. 



The cloven turbans o'er the chamber spread, 

And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head : 

Even Seyd, convulsed, o'erwhelmed with rage, surprise, 

Retreats before him though he still defies. 

No craven he, and yet he dreads the blow, 
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So much confusion magnifies his foe. 
His blazing galleys still distract his sight, 
He tore his beard, and foaming fled the fight. 

— The Corsair. 

Byron's poetry with its abrupt, if not ungrammatical, transitions of tense, 
its inaccuracies of diction, and its inharmonious successions of syllables, 
the German critics prefer to the poetry of Tennyson. If we ourselves do 
not prefer it, would it not, at least, be wise for us to try to perceive why 
others should do so, and to ask ourselves whether this style does not meet 
a legitimate imaginative demand which the poetry of our own time is 
neglecting ? In this age there is no great danger that any large number 
will give to the English poetry of the early part of this century, of which, 
perhaps, Byron is the foremost representative, the supreme literary homage 
once accorded it. But let us not go to the opposite extreme. Let us 
acknowledge that the artistic possibilities of many of our younger writers 
might be greatly broadened by giving to this poetry a certain amount of 
very cordial literary consideration. 

9. " The sources of Cynewulf's Christ, Part I." By Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. 

THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The third session was convened at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
The auditing committee reported as follows : 

The Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer and of 
the Committee of Twelve beg leave to report that both accounts have been 
carefully examined, and that both are found to be correct. 

In the account of the Committee of Twelve there is a deficit of $63.33 
for necessary additional expenses. To cover this deficit the Committee 
respectfully recommend a further appropriation of $63.33. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. S. Cr/RfiEi/L, 
H. S. White. 

10. " Lemercier, and the three unities." By Dr. John R. 
Effinger, Jr., of the University of Michigan. 

Discussion by Professor A. Cohn : 

On the whole I heartily concur with the conclusion of Dr. EfEnger's 
very able paper. There is no doubt that the middle solution proposed by 
Lemercier was preferable to the absolute subversion of the old rules which 



